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thoroughly and profoundly acquainted with his subject, 
so that in a popular resume facts should assume their 
due perspective—that mole-hills be not amplified into a 
bizarre prominence, or that the great mountain tracts 
encircling the subordinate features of the territory lose 
not in the distant haze their outlines—in other words, 
that principles be clearly enunciated, and inductions 
marshalled in harmonious sequence. The next pre¬ 
requisite qualification is a keen realization of the obstacles 
which beset his own path of observation ; those knotty 
points, those complex junctions of thought which cause so 
much delay in the history of all intellectual effort. The 
most learned authorities are often the most laboured and 
tedious exponents of their craft ; but we have only to 
glance at the essays and popular lectures of Clifford, 
Tyndall, Huxley, or Haeckel, to learn what a degree of 
excellence is thus attainable by a profound thinker and a 
cultured mind. It is on account of the rarity of this style 
of writing that we hail with pleasure the appearance of 
Dr. Mercier’s book, which is an excellent example of 
the perspicuity with which a cultured mind can delineate 
an obscure and difficult subject. Dr. Mercier’s numerous 
contributions to psychological literature which have 
appeared from time to time in Brain, Mind, the Jotirnalof 
Mental Science, and his book on the “Nervous System 
and the Mind,” are a sufficient pledge of his capacity for 
a graceful handling of the subject of insanity. After a 
preliminary sketch of the mechanism of the nervous 
system, and the modern view of its mental correlate, 
given in simple but pleasing outline, the author devotes 
his fourth chapter to a discussion on the “ Nature of 
Insanity,” which he defines as a disorder in the process of 
adjustment of the organism to its environment—a disorder 
not subject to correction. The faulty adaptation of 
organism to environment is fully considered, and all 
qualifications in any such definition of insanity are 
lucidly expressed. 

In this chapter above all others the author exhibits 
his analytic abilities and discriminative capacities to 
greatest advantage, and the conception of the nature of 
insanity so framed is to our minds a mental synthesis 
which has remained unchallenged since first enunciated 
by Dr. Mercier in 1882. In this connection he makes 
the trite remark that such process of adjustment is 
simplified by a simplification of the environment, and 
hence the major utility of asylum treatment. Un¬ 
doubtedly, the moral factor will long remain the most 
important in the treatment of insanity ; and here Dr. 
Mercier would seem at one with Dr. Clifford Allbutt, who 
with becoming pungency ridiculed the idea of “ curing 
insanity' out of the bottle.” 

The following six chapters are devoted to etiological 
inquiries, and the causes of insanity are grouped under 
the headings of heredity, direct and indirect strain, 
neurotic instability, the laws of inheritance. Reversion 
and its limitations by the “massive pressure of race 
heredity ” are ably discussed, as is also prepotence in its 
relations to insanity. The potency of the moral factor 
in the production of insanity, always tinctured with more 
or less mystery to the laity, is largely developed by the 
author, and reduced to its simple elementary terms ; in 
fact, the work before us is calculated very largely to 
remove the repellent aspects of insanity which so long 
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have been created by ignorance and a false appreciation 
of its nature. 

With respect to the community of origin of the re¬ 
ligious and sexual instincts, we cannot find ourselves in 
accord with Dr. Mercier’s views ; throughout his argument 
we believe he places undue emphasis on the significance 
of the sacrificial element. Cogent as are the arguments 
so frequently used to indicate such lineal relationship, 
we think equally strong reasons may be advanced to show 
that the development is along parallel lines of contiguity, 
rather than the sublimation of the religious out of the 
sexual element. The concluding five chapters deal with 
the various forms of insanity; and the vagaries of the 
insane mind are graphically registered in these short but 
concise and interesting delineations. We congratulate 
Dr. Mercier on the production of a w'ork which deserves 
a widespread popularity. W. B. L. 


OUR BOOK SHELF. 

A Guide to the Literature of Sugar: a Book of Reference 
for Chemists, Botanists, Librarians, Manufacturers , 
and Planters, with a Comprehensive Subject-Index. 
By H. Ling Roth. (London : Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner, and Co., Limited, 1890.) 

Although published in 1890, it is right to say that this 
compilation only brings our knowledge down to the be¬ 
ginning of the year 1885. It is intended to have a sup¬ 
plement ready soon, and to bring the work up to date. 
In the meantime we can speak highly of the evident care 
and labour bestowed on this volume by the compiler. 
The arrangement is based on that of Mr. Daydon Jack¬ 
son’s “Vegetable Technology.” There is a catalogue of 
authors, a list of anonymous publications, a list of periodi¬ 
cals, a list of Parliamentary publications, and a chrono¬ 
logical table. The first part of the latter is taken from 
Dr. Falconer’s “ Sketch of Sugar in Early Times” (1796). 
The comprehensive subject-index forms a very valuable 
part of the work. It is arranged in sections as follows :— 
Bibliography and History, Statistics and General Economy, 
Illustrations, Geographical Distribution, Chemistry, Origin 
of Vegetable Sugars (the various plants yielding sugars), 
Beet Sugar, Cane Sugar, Parasites, and Distillation, ft 
will be easily seen that this guide to the literature of 
sugar covers practically the whole field in regard to 
vegetable sugars. It is a work that will prove of much 
interest to numerous readers having to do with the cul¬ 
tivation and manufacture of sugar, whether derived from 
the sugar-cane, beet, sorghum, palm, maple, or maize. 
We only hope the compiler will be encouraged to bring 
out the promised supplement. During the last five years 
considerable activity has been displayed in the United 
States in regard to the production of sugar from sorghum; 
and there is, besides, the very important fact that the 
sugar-cane has recently been shown to produce mature 
seed, and possibly capable of improvement by seminal 
selection. The literature in regard to this point alone is 
well worthy of being carefully traced. D, M. 

Practical Plane and Solid Geometry. By I. H. Morris. 
(London: Longmans, Green, and Co., 1890.) 

Students will find this work to be a most instructive 
course, arranged in such a way that no external aid will 
be required. Section I. begins at the very beginning of 
the subject, and in it there are many problems dealing with 
lines, areas, use of scales, plans and elevations of solids, 
sections, &c. Section II. treats of descriptive geometry ; 
and various problems on the projections of lines, oblique 
surfaces, and solids are given, and thoroughly worked 
out. The concluding chapter of this section is devoted 
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to graphic arithmetic, in which there are both questions 
and examples on multiplication, division, addition, sub¬ 
traction, fractions, involution, &c. 

Throughout the book the figures are placed on the 
right-hand pages, and the text opposite them on the left 
—a very good arrangement. The diagrams and figures 
are neat and clear, especially the complicated figures 
required in the drawing of sections of some solids. The 
exercises have been selected from the papers of the 
Science and Art Department, College of Preceptors, 
Oxford and Cambridge Locals, and various Military 
Colleges. They are carefully graduated, and, when 
necessary, hints have been added to facilitate their 
solution. 

Madagascar; or, Robert Drury's Journal. Edited by 

Captain P. Oliver. (London: Fisher Unwin, 1890.) 

THIS book may be divided into three parts : Captain 
Oliver’s introduction and notes, Robert Drury’s journal, 
and a description of the island by the Abbe Rochon. In 
the first part Captain Oliver tries to prove that the 
journal is more or less fictitious. At the beginning of the 
introduction he gives the names of—as he himself says— 
the best authorities in France, all of whom believe the 
journal to be true ; also a letter which leads him to say 
that the book was credited in the middle of the eighteenth 
century. After having quoted these authorities in favour 
of the truthfulness of the journal, Captain Oliver pro¬ 
ceeds to give his own ideas on the subject, which are that 
the book was written by Defoe from Drury’s story, and a 
great deal of the matter taken out of French books— 
namely, Francois Cauche, 1658, and Hacourt, 1661. He 
then goes on to say that the original journal had a 
French map, and he regards that also as evidence against 
Drury. Drury acknowledges himself to have almost for¬ 
gotten the language and manners of his own country, and, 
as he was but fourteen years of age when he left, we may 
take it for granted that he did not know how to draw a map. 
What then could be more natural, when he had his journal 
edited, than to take the best map then published, which 
happened to be a French one, and give it with his 
journal? 

After reading the introduction, one almost thinks that 
the book is fictitious ; but when half-way through the 
journal, in which every little action is described so 
minutely, one comes to the conclusion that it is true—at 
least, that it has not been proved untrue. The journal 
itself is interesting, but very monotonous. 

The description of the island by the Abbe Rochon is 
very interesting, as it tells all about the first attempts of 
the French to colonize Madagascar. H. C. L. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

[The Editor does not hold himself responsible jor opinions ex¬ 
pressed by his correspondents. Neither can he undertake 
to return , or to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscripts intended for this or any other part of Nature. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications. ] 

Large Meteors. 

The “ball of fire” seen by Mr. C. Randolph at Milverton, 
Somerset, on October 16, at I2h. 5m., and the “brilliant 
meteor " observed at Edinburgh, on October 17, at about 15I1. 
(see Nature of October 23, pp. 615 and 620), were probably 
members of the October meteor shower, which has a maximum 
on about October 18-20, and a radiant point at 92 0 + 16 : in 
the extreme north-eastern limits of Orion. 

There was also a fine meteor on October ig at midnight. I 
was engaged in telescopic observation at the time, and was 
intently watching a new nebula I had just discovered about 
2 N. of the star a Camelopardi, when I became aware of 
several brilliant flashes which lit up both sky and landscape 
in a startling manner. Quickly withdrawing my eye from the 
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telescope, I turned towards the direction from whence the flashes 
proceeded, and saw the end point of a magnificent fire-ball 
which had fallen in the vapours on the western horizon. It left 
a bright streak just east of 0 Aquarii, or from 326°-8° to 319° 
- 10°, but this soon died away. 

This meteor must have been a grand object to observers in the 
Bristol Channel and in the western counties of England. The 
city clocks were striking the hour of twelve when it appeared, 
and from the direction of its flight it evidently belonged to the 
well-known Orionid meteor shower. 

The new nebula I have referred to is situated at 71 0 + 68°, 
and is a fairly conspicuous object in my 10-inch reflector with a 
power of 60. I watched it for more than an hour for traces of 
motion, but detected none, so I assume it was not a comet. 
Since October 19 we have had clouded skies, and I have had 
no opportunity to re-observe the object. 

Bristol, October 24. W. F. Denning. 


Extraordinary Flight of Leaves. 

The pastoral farm of Dalgonar is situated near the source of 
the Skarr Water, in the parish of Penpont, Dumfriesshire. The 
ridge of hills on the farm as per Ordnance Survey is 1580 feet 
above sea-level. There are only five trees on the farm—two 
ash and three larch. An extraordinary occurrence presented 
itself to the eyes of Mr. Wright, my informant, at the end of 
October 1889, on this farm, which has been narrated to me in a 
letter received from him, as follows :— 

“1 was struck by a strange appearance in the atmosphere, 
which 1 at first mistook for a flock of birds, but as I saw them 
falling to the earth my curiosity was quickened. Fixing my 
eyes on one of the larger of them, and running about 100 yards 
up the hill until directly underneath, I awaited its arrival, when 
I found it to be an oak leaf. Looking upwards the air was thick 
with them, and as they descended in an almost vertical direction, 
oscillating, and glittering in the sunshine, the spectacle was as 
beautiful as rare. The wind was from the north, blowing a 
very gentle breeze, and there were occasional showers of rain. 

“On examination of the hills after the leaves had fallen, it 
was found that they covered a tract of about a mile wide and 
two miles long. The leaves were wholly those of the oak. No 
oak trees grow in clumps together nearer than eight miles. The 
aged shepherd, who has been on the farm since 1826, never 
witnessed a similar occurrence.” James Shaw. 

Tynron School, Dumfriesshire, October 21. 


On the Soaring of Birds. 

In answer to my criticism (Nature, September 4, p. 457), 
Mr. Blix refers (October 16, p. 593) to an article in the Skand. 
Arch.j. Physiologic, in which he has given “ an account of the 
weighty reasons ” leading him “ to suppose that soaring birds are 
able to undertake successive alterations of direction with very 
little loss of vis viva.” To bring forward reasons, however, tend¬ 
ing to show that birds can do certain things is no answer to an 
objection with regard to how they do them. 

Mr. Blix has thought it superfluous to point out “that the 
manceuvre of the bird is the same, and the loss of energy 
thereby equally the same, whether the bird turns in a calm or 
in a uniform wind,” from which it is to be inferred that he had 
thoroughly grasped the truth of this himself. Why did he, then, 
propound a theory founded upon what is directly contrary to his 
own conviction ? 

It is not easy to see what has led Mr. Blix to suppose that I 
hold any other opinion, since my letter was written with the 
intention of pointing out this fact to him. 

19 Well Walk, Hampstead, C. O. Bartrum. 

October 23. 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE TORRES 
STRAITS ISLANDERS . 1 

T T is not my intention this evening to attempt a special 
study of any particular institution or series of customs, 
nor even to discuss the ethnological affinities of the natives 
inhabiting the islands of Torres Straits. 

1 Friday Evening Lecture delivered at the Royal Institution, by Prof. Alfred 
C. Haddon, on May 23, 1890. 
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